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PROFESSOR AYER ON SENSE-DATA 


HERE are, I think, three essential theses at the core of Pro- 
fessor Ayer’s ‘‘characterization of sense-data.’’ The first 
is that the theory of sense-data is properly to be regarded as a 
‘“‘terminology ... intended to .. . enable us to deal with the prob- 
lems which arise from the fact that material things can appear to 
have qualities that they do not really have, and can appear to exist 
when they do.not.’?! The second thesis has achieved something of 
the status of a slogan for a certain group of sense-data philosophers : 
‘The only mistake we can make when we utter statements about 
immediate perceptions is one of language.’’? The third is the 
dictum that it is characteristic of a proposition of this sort ‘‘that it 
is completely verified by the existence of the sense-datum which it 
describes.’’* This paper is directly’ and essentially concerned 
with only the latter two theses. Considerations relevant to the first 
of these theses will appear only peripherally and in connection with 
the last two. 

The second of Professor Ayer’s core theses, that the only mis- 
takes we can make when we utter statements about sense-data are 
those of language, is one of the most baffling and curious of philo- 
sophic positions. What I wish to do is state some of the reasons for 
considering it to be, in addition to baffling and curious, indefensible. 

Obviously unless verbal error—‘‘mistake of language’’—is 
clearly distinguished from factual error—‘‘mistake of fact’’—the 
thesis verges perilously on gibberish or, at best, triviality. Pro- 
fessor Ayer’s first concern, then, is to enforce this essential distinc- 
tion. 


Suppose that I experience a visual sense-datum which I describe by saying 
‘‘this is green,’’ and suppose that I am using the sentence merely to designate 
the sense-datum in question, and am not implying that it is in any way related 
to anything that I am not simultaneously experiencing. Is there then any 
possibility of my being mistaken? The answer is that I can at least be making 
a verbal mistake. It may, for instance, be a rule of the language I am sup- 


1A. J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (New York: Macmillan, 
1940), p. 68. 


2E. Gétlind, ‘‘Some Comments on Mistakes in Statements Concerning 
Sense-Data,’’ Mind, Vol. LXI (1952), p. 297. 
3 A. J. Ayer, op. cit., p. 83. 
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posed to be using that the correct name for the colour of such a sense-datum is 
‘¢red’’? and not ‘‘green.’’ And if this is so I am, in a sense, misdescribing 
what I experience. But my mistake is not a mistake of the same kind as that 
which I should be making if I took the sense-datum to belong to the wrong 
material thing, or made any other judgment that involved relating the sense- 
datum falsely to further actual or possible experiences. Suppose, for example, 
that I had said ‘‘this is a green book’’ and that there was really no book 
there, or that the colour of the book was not really green. In that case I 
should have made not merely a verbal error but an error of fact; for I should 
implicitly have asserted a number of hypothetical propositions which, as I 
might subsequently discover, were not true; I might find, for instance, that 
when I went to open the supposed book it appeared hollow inside, or that 
when I observed it in a clear light it never again looked green. . . . the possi- 
bility of my being mistaken, in what is not merely a verbal sense, depends upon 
the fact that my judgment goes beyond the evidence upon which it is im- 
mediately based. It connects an experienced sense-datum with other possible 
sense-data which are not simultaneously given, and in doing so it allows room 
for doubt and error. . . . In other words, the reason why I can be making an 
error of fact in asserting a proposition of this kind is that the proposition is 
not completely verified by the existence of the sense-datum upon the observa- 
tion of which it is based; nor can it ever be completely verified.+ 


Before proceeding any further, it seems eminently worthwhile 
explicitly to state what is frequently neglected in discussions of this 
subject: the logical structure of the thesis itself. 

Professor Ayer has made it abundantly clear that he does not 


regard every utterance of ‘‘this is green’’ as immune to factual 
error. When uttered as descriptive of a book, for example, it is 
liable to all sorts of factual errors. It acquires immunity to factual 
error only when it is uttered about a sense-datum which is experi- 
enced and when it is uttered so as not to imply any relation between 
the sense-datum and other actual or possible experiences not simul- 
taneously given. (Let us call a judgment describing a sense-datum 
‘‘non-relating’’ when it satisfies this latter ‘‘independence’’ condi- 
tion.) So the thesis is a conditional: If there is a sense-datum, 8, 
and ‘‘s is green’’ is non-relating, then ‘‘s is green’’ is immune 
to factual error. It is this conditional which Professor Ayer is 
asserting rather than some unconditional factual infallibility of ‘‘s 
is green.’’ 

Now, how would one have to understand ‘‘s is green’’ in order 
that it satisfy the non-relating requirement? 

1. Suppose one were, not unreasonably, to take it to mean that s 
is a member of the class of green things. Suppose further that 
the class of green things were defined intensionally, the class of 
green things is identically the totality of things which have the 
properties stipulated as defining this class. Would ‘‘s is green,” 


4 Ibid., pp. 81-83. 
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under this interpretation, be non-relating? Professor Ayer has 
made strenuous efforts to insist that it would. He says, in this 
connection, ‘‘the fact remains that the ascription to one member of 
a class of the predicate by which the class is defined does not imply 
that the class has any other members. And from this it follows 
that if I use a sensory predicate to describe what I am now ex- 
periencing I need not be making any claim about a situation other 
than the one before me.’’® 

There are, it seems to me, two distinguishable difficulties in this 
contention of Professor Ayer’s. 

First: The argument seeks to establish that when I assert, on an 
intensional interpretation, ‘‘s is green,’’ I am making no claim 
about a situation other than the one before me. It is on this ac- 
count, then, presumed crucially different from ‘‘this is a green 
book,’’ since Professor Ayer insists that when I assert this latter, 
I needs must implicitly assert further hypotheticals, such as ‘‘If I 
observe it in a clear light then it will look green,’’ which ‘‘connect 
an experienced sense-datum with other possible sense-data which 
are not simultaneously given’’;® and the assertion is, therefore, 
liable to factual error. 

Now if this argument proves that the assertion of ‘‘s is green’’ 
makes no claim about any situation other than the one before me, 
then, mutatis mutandis, it also proves exactly the same thing for 
“this is a green book.’’ The ascription of the predicate ‘‘green 
book’’ to whatever may be the designatum of ‘‘this,’’ does not imply 
that the class of elements to which the designatum belongs has any 
other members, or even that the class of green things has any 
members other than this designatum. From this it follows that if 
I use the predicate ‘‘green book’’ to describe this designatum, I 
need not be making any claim about a situation other than the one 
before me. (That is, the ascription to this bicycle, for example, of 
the predicate ‘‘green,’’ does not imply that there are any other 
bicycles than this one, or that there is anything other than this 
bicycle in the class of green things. Hence, on Professor Ayer’s 
argument, in asserting ‘‘this bicycle is green,’’ I need not be 
making any claim about a situation other than the one before me.) 

Obviously this argument proves more than Professor Ayer can 
accept. If it proves that ‘‘s is green’’ does satisfy the non-relating 
requirement of the second thesis and thus assigns to it the status of 
factual infallibility then it proves the same thing for ‘‘this is a 
green book.’’ And this result not only vitiates the distinction Pro- 

5A, J. Ayer, ‘‘ Basic Propositions,’’ in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max 
Black (Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1950), p. 70. 
6A. J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, p. 82. 
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fessor Ayer is trying to make between these two kinds of statement, 
but it denies the latter precisely that status of factual fallibility 
which Professor Ayer wishes to assign it, since, on his grounds, 
in asserting ‘‘this is a green book’’ ‘‘I should have implicitly as- 
serted a number of hypothetical propositions which, as I might sub- 
sequently discover, were not true... .’” 

Second : Clearly there is a sense in which the assertion of ‘‘ this 
is a green book’’ does implicitly assert further hypotheticals such 
as: ‘‘If I observe it in a clear light it will look green.’’ It is in 
this implicit assertion that ‘‘this is a green book’’ does ‘‘connect an 
experienced sense-datum with other possible sense-data . . . not 
simultaneously given, and in doing so it allows room for... 
error.’’® But it is a misleading foreshortening of the actual case 
to ascribe this implicit assertion to ‘‘this is a green book,’’ taken 
of and by ttself. In this status, it does not implicitly assert 
hypotheticals as Professor Ayer insists. The sense in which the 
assertion of ‘‘this is a green book’’ does implicitly assert further, 
possibly false, hypotheticals such as Professor Ayer suggests is 
precisely that in which ‘‘this is a green book”’ is instantial of the 
antecedent of some generalized hypothetical. That is, ‘‘this is a 
green book’’ implicitly asserts such a possibly false hypothetical 
as: ‘‘If I observe it in a clear light it will look green,’’ not of and 
by itself, but because it is instantial of the antecedent of some 
such hypothetical as: ‘‘If z is a green thing, then if I observe x 
in a clear light, x will look green.’’ It is in this sense that the as- 
sertion of ‘‘this is a green book’’ implicitly asserts further hypo- 
theticals ‘‘relating the sense-datum . . . to further actual or pos- 
sible experience.’’® Hence it allows the possibility of factual 
error. 

But then ‘‘s is green’’ is no better or worse off than ‘‘this is a 
green book.’’ In this sense, so does the assertion of ‘‘s is green” 
implicitly assert further possibly false hypotheticals, not, to be 
sure, of and by itself, but because it too is instantial of the 
antecedents of generalized hypotheticals such as: ‘‘If x is a colored 
sense-datum then P,’’ where ‘‘P’’ represents some further possibly 
false hypothetical. That is, what makes ‘‘this is a green book’’ 
implicitly assert further possibly false hypotheticals is precisely 
that it is instantial of the antecedent of some generalized hypotheti- 
cal, whose consequent is itself a possibly false hypothetical. It is 
precisely in virtue of this ‘‘instantiality’’ that ‘‘this is a green 
book’’ relates a given sense-datum to further actual or possible 

1 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. 
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experiences and thus fails to satisfy the non-relating requirement of 
the second thesis. For Professor Ayer to preserve ‘‘s is green’’ 
from exactly the same fate of relating s to further actual or pos- 
sible experiences and thus failing to satisfy the non-relating re- 
quirement, he must deny the existence of any such generalized 
hypothetical whose consequent is itself a possibly false hypothetical 
and of whose antecedent ‘‘s is green’’ is instantial—else ‘‘s is 
green’’ is not one whit different from ‘‘this is a green book”’ in the 
respect of failing to satisfy the non-relating requirement. 

Now, leaving aside the prima facie impossibility of sustaining 
so sweeping a claim, could Professor Ayer, on this intensional 
interpretation, assert that s is green, without making claims about 
further possible experiences, things, or situations, which might turn 
out to be included in the intensionally defined class of green things 
or situations? On what grounds could he, in these intensional 
terms, rule out the hypothesis that if s is a green sense-datum then 
if qg is (another) green sense-datum, then s exactly resembles q with 
respect to the properties stipulated as defining the class of green 
things?‘ More generally, since ‘‘s is green’’ is merely a representa- 
tive case, that if z is a sense-datum of quality c, then if y is (an- 
other) sense-datum of quality c, then x exactly resembles y with 
respect to the properties stipulated as defining the class of c- 
qualitied things or situations. And if this is not ruled out, then 
‘*s is green’’ is surely instantial of this generalized hypothetical and 
thus implicitly asserts such a possibly false hypothetical as: ‘‘If 
q is (another) green sense-datum then s exactly resembles q with 
respect to the properties stipulated as defining the class of green 
things.’” Which is, of course, precisely to ‘‘connect an experi- 
enced sense-datum with other possible sense-data which are not 
simultaneously given,’’?° and thus fail to satisfy the non-relating 
requirement. 

Professor Ayer might be tempted to counter this in the follow- 
ing way. ‘‘On this intensional interpretation, ‘z is a sense-datum 
of quality c’ means ‘zx has the properties specified in defining the 
class of c-qualitied things,’ and similarly for ‘y is a sense-datum 
of quality c.’ Hence, if 2 and y are c-qualitied sense-data, x and y 
have these properties in common and therefore must exactly 
resemble each other with respect to them. The generalized hy- 
pothetical you propose: ‘If z is a c-qualitied sense-datum, then if y 
is (another) c-qualitied sense-datum, then x exactly resembles y 
with respect to the properties stipulated as defining the class of 
¢-qualitied things or situations’ is therefore analytic. But then 


10 Ibid. 
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the hypothetical implicitly asserted when I say ‘s is green’: ‘If q is 
a green sense-datum then qg exactly resembles s with respect to the 
defining properties for the class of green things,’ cannot involve 
any factual content beyond the original sense-datum report. In 
view of the analyticity of the proposed hypothetical, all that has 
taken place in the implication is a transformation of the sense- 
datum report, which transformation adds nothing to what that 
report says about the facts. Hence, such an implicit assertion of 
this hypothetical does not show that ‘s is green’ fails to satisfy the 
non-relating requirement.’’ 

Regardless of the merit of this argument, it is clear that it re- 
quires the analyticity of the cited hypothetical; as long as this 
hypothetical is ‘‘synthetic,’’ ‘‘s is green,’’ under this intensional 
interpretation, fails to satisfy the non-relating requirement es- 
sential to Professor Ayer’s thesis. This is slightly ironic, for the 
argument that this hypothetical is analytic, while open to a variety 
of positions, is closed to Professor Ayer’s. 

We can perhaps best see this in the following way. Suppose 
one were to approach this contention by asking why, if x and y 
have these properties in common, does it follow that they must 
resemble each other with respect to them. Since Professor Ayer’s 
arguments are clearly not restricted to either defining or color 
properties of sense-data—‘‘s is green’’ is merely a representative 
case—the general answer would, I take it, have to be that the 
conventions regulating the sense-datum terminology include, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, the defining proviso that if any two sense- 
data have properties in common, they exactly resemble each other 
with respect to these properties. 

Now, since any two sense-data in the same class—blue, green, 
etc.—must, on this intensional interpretation, have in common at 
least the properties which define that class, it follows that any two 
sense-data in the same class exactly resemble each other with 
respect to those defining properties. Which is to say that the 
relation of exact resemblance with respect to defining properties of 
the class is transitive im any intensionally defined class of at least 
three sense-data. 

In other words, for Professor Ayer to maintain the analyticity 
of the proposed, (relating), hypothetical, he must accept the transi- 
tivity of the relation of exact resemblance at least with respect to 
defining properties of the class in any intensionally defined class 
of at least three sense-data. Yet this is precisely what he can- 
not accept, as he has himself recognized. For if he were to ac- 
cept this transitivity, he would be faced with the sort of problem 
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which Russell has raised and which, invoking a familiar optical 
illusion, we may paraphrase in the following way. Consider the 
class of sense-data defined as the totality of sense-data which are 
either the sense-datum b, or which appear to exactly resemble b 
with respect to length. Now there is surely no difficulty in sup- 
posing the class to have three members, a, b, and c, such that a and 
c appear different in length; they do not appear to exactly resemble 
each other with respect to length, even though, by definition, a 
appears to exactly resemble b with respect to length, and ¢ ap- 
pears to exactly resemble b with respect to length.’” 

Professor Ayer cannot maintain the transitivity of exact re- 
semblance with respect to defining properties in the face of this 
sort of case by arguing that the sense-data a and c only appear 
different in length; really they aren’t. For he has taken endless 
pains to enforce the convention ‘‘not to admit the distinction be- 
tween veridical and delusive perception with regard to sense- 
data’’; 1* he has been tireless in his insistence that if ‘‘one knows 
what properties a sense-datum appears to have, one knows what 
properties it really has.’’** It follows, then, that in this case a 
(really) exactly resembles b with respect to length, and b (really) 
exactly resembles c with respect to length, and a (really) does 
not exactly resemble c with respect to length; in this case, (real) 
exact resemblance with respect to defining properties (really) is 
not transitive. In this intensionally defined class, the relation of 
exact resemblance with respect to defining properties simply is not 
transitive. 

There seem to be but three available alternatives for dealing 
with this recalcitrant case. First, Professor Ayer might maintain 
the patently false position that such classes of sense-data as green, 
blue, painful, ete., are restricted to less than three members— 
which would be silly. Second, he might reject the transitivity of 
exact resemblance, at least with respect to defining properties, as 
applied to sense-data—which he does! ‘‘We must conclude,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘that the relation of exact resemblance is not a transitive 
relation when it is applied to sense-data.’’*> But then he is not 
free to argue the analyticity of the suggested relating hypothetical, 
since he can argue this only on the implicit assumption of the 
transitivity of the relation of exact resemblance with respect to 


11 B, Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. 141-142. 

12 Professor Ayer admits the symmetry of this relation. See Foundations 
of Empirical Knowledge, p. 133. 

18 Ibid., p. 70. 

14 Ibid., p. 134. 

15 Ibid., p. 133. 
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defining properties as applied to sense-data. (That is, to deny the 
transitivity of exact resemblance as applied to sense-data, generally, 
is to deny it with respect to defining properties in any class of 
sense-data. This, in turn, implies that either there are sense-data 
in the same, intensionally defined class which do not have in com- 
mon the properties which define that class—which is gibberish, or 
that there are sense-data which have a property in common and 
which do not exactly resemble each other with respect to that 
property—which undercuts completely the argument for the 
analyticity of the proposed hypothetical.) Or, third, ‘‘if it be 
objected that a non-transitive relation of exact resemblance is a 
contradiction in terms, we must say that the relation of exact 
resemblance does not apply at all to sense-data, and then we must 
find some other name for the relation that obtains between two 
sense-data when the corresponding material things appear exactly 
to resemble one another.’’ *¢ 

But this latter proposal doesn’t make meaningless the hypo- 
thetical originally cited to show that ‘‘s is green,’’ under this in- 
tensional interpretation, does relate s to further actual or possible 
experience. For what does this proposal amount to? Professor 
Ayer’s rejection, not of the relation of exact resemblance, but of its 
transitivity, strongly suggests that this proposal simply involves a 
change of name. But then it solves nothing. For the cited hypo- 
thetical would lose none of its force for having the term ‘‘exact 
resemblance’’ replaced by some other term denoting precisely the 
relation denoted by ‘‘exact resemblance.’’ Nor would any of the 
associated considerations be altered in any manner more crucial 
than a change in name. If the proposal is to re-employ the term 
‘exact resemblance’’ to denote some relation which does not apply 
to sense-data, then the difficulties associated with exact resemblance 
between sense-data, under the original meaning, persist, but, again, 
in an altered terminology. Finally, if the proposal is contending 
simply that the relation originally denoted by ‘‘exact resemblance”’ 
never has obtained and never can obtain between two sense-data 
with respect to some specified property, then it surely is asserting 
a matter of fact and not a convention, and this is, clearly enough, 
not something to be resolved by fiat. 

So Professor Ayer cannot very well contend that hypotheticals 
of the kind cited are gibberish, nor can he contend that they are 
analytic. Within his own framework, they are hypotheticals 
which might be discovered to be false, and, because it is instantial 
of their antecedents, the sense-datum report does relate the ex- 


16 Ibid. 
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perienced sense-datum to further actual or possible sense-data in 
precisely the same sense in which Professor Ayer insists that ‘‘this 
is a green book’’ implicitly asserts further hypotheticals connecting 
the given experience with further actual or possible experience. On 
this intensional interpretation, then, Professor Ayer cannot take 
such sense-datum reports as within the scope of the antecedent of 
the second thesis; on this interpretation, Professor Ayer must take 
them as failing to satisfy the ‘‘non-relating’’ requirement, they 
do relate the sense-datum to further actual or possible experiences 
not simultaneously given. 

2. It is clear, I take it, that we shall gain no surcease from our 
sorrows by exchanging intensionally defined classes for predicates; 
mutatis mutandis, the same considerations will obviously hold 
when ‘‘s is green”’ is interpreted as ascribing greenness to s. 

3. Nor would matters be notably improved if we were to take 
‘*s is green’’ to mean that s is a member of the class of green things, 
where that class is given by enumeration. For we would then 
have ‘‘the strange consequence that all ascriptions of class member- 
ship become either analytic or self-contradictory. . . .’’?” But such 
a result is ruled out. Professor Ayer is unambiguous in his in- 
sistence that these sense-data reports are ‘‘synthetic’’; they do 
describe a presented experience. 

4. The same kind of difficulty arises if ‘‘s is green’’ is taken 
as simply naming the sense-datum s, as simply assigning a proper 
name to s. Granting even that in naming s I do not relate it to 
anything else, what am I saying? The answer is, I think, as 
Professor Ayer gives it: ‘‘if that is all that I am doing, then I am 
not saying anything at all. I can be neither right nor wrong.’’ 7* 
Which status for the sense-datum report is, of course, just what 
Professor Ayer is denying it; the report is descriptive and must 
be right or wrong. 

Now the upshot of all this seems clear enough. If there be 
no fifth possibility forthcoming, a sense-datum report, such as ‘‘s 
is green,’’ must be interpreted as taking one of the following forms: 


(i) It is analytic or self-contradictory—as in the third of the 
above cases. 


17A, J. Ayer, ‘‘Basic Propositions,’’ loc. cit., p. 70. ‘* ... analytic, in 
our example, if a in fact is green since ‘a is green’ will then mean ‘a is 
either a or b or c or d...,’ where the alternatives comprise the list of green 
things; and self-contradictory if it is not, since ‘a is green’ will then mean ‘a 
is either b or c or d... ,’ where it is understood that b, c, d,... are other 
than a.’? 

18 Ibid., p. 68. 
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(ii) It is a naming proposal—as in the fourth of the above 
cases. 

(iii) It is properly ‘‘synthetic’’—as in the first two of the 
above cases. 


All of which does not bode well for Professor Ayer’s thesis. For, 
when the sense-datum report is ‘‘synthetic,’’ it fails completely 
to satisfy the non-relating requirement of the antecedent of the 
second thesis; in its ‘‘synthetic’’ form, ‘‘s is green’’ does relate 
the sense-datum s to further actual or possible experiences in just 
the same way that ‘‘this is a green book’’ relates an experience to 
further actual or possible experiences not simultaneously before us. 
Hence, the sense-datum report, in its ‘‘synthetic’’ form, cannot be 
instantial of the second thesis at all. Since the thesis applies ex- 
clusively to sense-datum reports which are non-relating, the sense- 
datum report, in this form, simply is not within the range of ap- 
plication of the thesis. 

Unless a fifth, saving possibility is forthcoming, this result is 
disastrous to Professor Ayer’s thesis. For it means that the only 
forms, if any, in which the sense-datum report can satisfy the non- 
relating requirement are those in which it is analytic or self- 
contradictory or a proposal. 

But the thesis we are considering predicates factual infallibility 
of sense-datum reports which are non-relating. And we have seen 
that if there are any sense-datum reports which are non-relating, 
they are precisely those which are analytic or self-contradictory 
or proposals; only sense-datum ‘‘reports’’ in these categories can 
be instantial of the thesis. If it is meaningful at all to attribute 
factual infallibility to ‘‘reports’’ which are analytic, self-con- 
tradictory, or proposals, it is, at best, trivial, since such ‘‘reports’’ 
can say nothing about matters of fact. 

Moreover, the restriction of the scope, the range of application 
of the thesis to sense-datum reports in these non-descriptive cate- 
gories completely destroys the force of Professor Ayer’s whole 
point. For what Professor Ayer’s thesis is directed toward is the 
establishment of the factual infallibility of descriptive, not non- 
descriptive, sense-datum reports and under this restriction of 
scope, that is out of the question; we are still not in possession of 
‘*synthetic a priort’”’ truths. 

This same point goes over directly into the third of Professor 
Ayer’s theses, which asserted that it is characteristic of a proposi- 
tion of this sort, i.e., a non-relating sense-datum report, ‘‘that it is 
completely verified by the existence of the sense-datum which it 
describes,’’ that if ‘‘S’’ is a non-relating sense-datum report then 
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‘‘S’’ is completely verified by the existence of the sense-datum 
which it describes. 

Now, if the second thesis collapses in the way we have indicated, 
then it takes the third of Professor Ayer’s theses down with it. 
For this third thesis predicates complete verifiability of sense- 
datum reports which are non-relating. If there are any sense- 
datum reports which are non-relating, they are precisely those 
which are analytic or self-contradictory or proposals. Just as 
only sense-datum reports in these categories can be instantial of 
the second thesis, so only sense-datum reports of this kind can be 
instantial of the third thesis. But then what does it mean to 
predicate complete verifiability of sense-datum reports which are 
analytic or self-contradictory or proposals? Surely, since such 
‘‘reports’’ can assert nothing about matters of fact, it is quite 
meaningless to attribute verifiability to them at all—through the 
existence of sense-data or of anything else. 

It must be recognized that Professor Ayer is not unaware of the 
possibility of the deterioration of his position which inheres in 
these considerations. In fact, in a restricted way, he is even in- 
clined to admit it! Thus, he says: ‘‘Either I just name the situa- 
tion, in which case I am not making any statement about it, and 
no question of truth or falsehood, knowledge or ignorance, cer- 
tainty or uncertainty, arises; or I describe it. And how can I 
describe it except by relating it to something else?’’ ?® 

It is in attempting to stay this deterioration that Professor 
Ayer proposes a ‘‘fifth possibility’’ as to how such a sense-datum 
report as ‘‘s is green’’ is to be taken, a proposal which, presumably, 
will preserve both the factual infallibility and the descriptive 
character of sense-datum reports. . 

Let us see. Professor Ayer suggests that ‘‘s is green’’ does, 
indeed, describe the sense-datum s, ‘‘not by relating it to anything 
else, but by indicating that a certain word applies to it in virtue 
of a meaning rule of the language.’’ ?° 

He explicates this in the following way: 


.. if we are to use and understand a language descriptively, we require . . . 
rules which correlate certain signs in the language with actual situations; and 
it is these that I am calling meaning rules. Thus it is a meaning rule of Eng- 
lish that anyone who observes something green will be describing it correctly if 
he says that it is green; or that anyone who feels pain will be describing what 
he feels correctly if he says that he feels pain. . . . The rules are learned 
ostensively. The verbal statement of them is normally superfluous. For that 
reason it may even be misleading to call them ‘‘rules’’ at all. But whatever 
they may be called, unless one knows how to employ them one does not under- 


19 Ibid., p. 71. 
20 Ibid. 
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stand the language. Thus, I understand the use of a word if I know in what 
situations to apply it. For this it is essential that I should be able to recog- 
nize the situations when I come upon them; .... 


If I have an experience, say an experience of pain, it does not follow that I 
know what experience I am having. It is perfectly possible for me to have the 
experience without knowing anything at all. My knowing what experience it 
is is my being able to identify it as falling under a particular meaning rule. It 
is therefore not a matter of my knowing or ignoring some empirical fact but 
of my knowing or not knowing how to use my language. I have certain 
knowledge in the sense that the truth of what I say is not open to question, on 
the assumption that I am using my words correctly; ... .21 


What Professor Ayer is here saying seems to come to this: 
When I assert that a sense-datum s is green, I am saying that s 
is an ‘‘actual situation,’’ correlated by a meaning rule of my 
language with the sign ‘‘green.’’ Or, equivalently, my knowing 
that s is green is simply ‘‘my being able to identify it as falling 
under a particular meaning rule’’ which correlates it with ‘‘green.’’ 
In fine, to assert ‘‘s is green’’ is precisely to assert that the word 
‘‘ereen’’ applies to s, ‘‘in virtue of a meaning rule of the lan- 
guage.’’ To assert ‘‘s is green’’ is precisely to assert that s falls 
under a particular meaning rule of the language, which rule cor- 
relates it with, assigns to it, the word ‘‘green.’’ 

So far, so good. But what, after all, does it mean to say that s 
falls under a meaning rule which assigns ‘‘green’’ to it? (This 
question—on which the entire matter of a ‘‘fifth possibility’’ hinges 
—cannot be by-passed by insisting, as Professor Ayer does, that 
these rules are ‘‘learned ostensively.’’ Most chess players, I sus- 
pect—some, I am sure—learned the rules of the game ‘‘osten- 
sively,’’ but this does not prevent chess from having sey and 
precisely formulable rules. ) 

To resume: What does it mean to say that s falls a a@ mean- 
ing rule M, let us say, which correlates it with, which assigns to it, 
the word ‘‘green’’? 

In general, it clearly must mean that s is, in some appropriate 
sense, instantial of the things or situations to which M assigns 
‘‘oreen.’’ The question is, How does M effect this assignment?! 
How does M denote, designate, specify (these are intended as 
neutrally as possible) the things or situations correlated with 
‘‘oreen’’? 

Suppose M were to specify the range of application of ‘‘green”’ 
as the elements of the class of green things or situations. Suppose 
further that the class of green things were defined intensionally, 
the class of green things is then identically the class of things 
possessing the properties, satisfying the function, stipulated by M 


21 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 
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as defining this class. M would then assert the correlation of the 
members of this intensionally defined class with the word ‘‘green’’; 
to each member of this so-defined class, M assigns the word ‘‘green.’’ 
So, to assert that s falls under M is precisely to say that s is a 
member of this intensionally defined class. 

But then, of course, we have come full circle. For this is 
precisely the first. of the four interpretations we originally con- 
sidered; we there took ‘‘s is green’’ to mean that s is a member 
of the intensionally defined class of (green) things, and this is 
just what we have come to again. To assert ‘‘s is green’’ is pre- 
cisely to assert that s falls under M. Under this interpretation, 
that s falls under M means that s is a member of the class inten- 
sionally defined by M. So, to assert ‘‘s is green”’ is to assert that s 
is a member of the class intensionally defined in M. In this form, 
we have, at considerable length, seen that ‘‘s is green’’ fails to 
satisfy the non-relating requirement. When ‘‘s is green’’ re- 
duces, as under this interpretation it must, to asserting that s is a 
member of the intensionally defined class of (green) things, it does, 
because it is instantial of the antecedent of generalized hypotheticals 
of the kind cited, implicitly relate the experienced sense-datum, s, 
to further actual or possible sense-data and thus cannot be within 
the range of application of the second of Professor Ayer’s theses. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to retrace the already 
traveled path step by step. If M were to specify the range of 
application of ‘‘green’’ as the things of which greenness is predica- 
ble, then s falls under M means that s is one of the things of which 
greenness is predicable. - Since to assert ‘‘s is green’’ is to assert 
that s falls under M, it follows that ‘‘s is green’’ reduces to the 
assertion that s is one of the things of which greenness is predicable. 
Clearly, the same considerations which obtain for ‘‘s is green,’’ 
taken as asserting that s is a member of the intensionally defined 
class of (green) things, obtain, as already noted, mutatis mutandis, 
for ‘‘s is green,’’ taken as asserting that s is a thing of which 
greenness is predicable; we gain no release from our difficulties by 
exchanging intensionally defined classes for predicates. So, under 
this ‘‘predicate interpretation’’ too, ‘‘s is green’’ fails to satisfy 
the non-relating requirement of the second thesis. 

If M were to specify the range of application of ‘‘green’’ by 
enumeration, then to assert that s falls under M is to assert that s 
is included in the enumeration. Hence, to assert ‘‘s is green’’ is 
to assert that s is a member of the enumeration given in M. And 
then, once again, ‘‘s is green’’ reduces, in just the way already seen, 
to an analytic or self-contradictory ‘‘report’’; which clearly will 
not do for Professor Ayer. 
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So, this ‘‘fifth possibility’’ of interpreting ‘‘s is green’’ as 
describing the sense-datum s ‘‘by indicating that a certain word 
applies to it in virtue of a meaning rule of the language’’ turns out 
to be nothing more than a recapitulation of the originally proposed 
interpretations—and no better than they were in staying the 
deterioration of Professor Ayer’s thesis. 

The invocation of this interpretive paraphernalia of meaning 
rules does not free the sense-datum report from the bounds of the 
initial interpretation. On this ‘‘meaning-rules interpretation,’’ 
the sense-datum report must reduce again to being either syn- 
thetic and not non-relating, or analytic, or self-contradictory. 

Nothing is changed, then, in the previous conclusion: the only 
forms, if any, in which the sense-datum report can satisfy the non- 
relating requirement are those in which it is analytic or self-con- 
tradictory or a proposal; only sense-datum reports in these cate- 
gories can be instantial of the thesis. It remains a trivial thesis 
to predicate factual infallibility of sense-datum ‘‘reports’’ which 
are in these categories, since such ‘‘reports’’ can assert nothing 
about matters of fact. Moreover, so restricted in scope, it is com- 
pletely destructive of the intended force of Professor Ayer’s posi- 
tion, which is directed toward the establishment of the factual 
infallibility of descriptive, not non-descriptive, sense-datum reports. 

Since nothing is accomplished by this maneuver to prevent the 
collapse of the second thesis, nothing is changed in the way this 
collapse takes the third of Professor Ayer’s theses down with it. 
It remains non-significant to predicate complete verifiability of 
sense-datum reports which are non-relating, as the third thesis 
does, when this reduces to the predication of complete verifiability 
of sense-datum ‘‘reports’’ which are analytic or self-contradictory 
or proposals, since if there are any sense-datum reports which are 
non-relating, they are precisely in these categories. Because such 
‘‘reports’’ can assert nothing about matters of fact, it is not sig- 
nificant to attribute verifiability to them at all—through the exist- 
ence of sense-data or of anything else. 

There is a concluding postscript which should be stated. In 
the excerpt given from Professor Ayer’s writings,”? the following 
inference appears: ‘‘My knowing what experience it is is my being 
able to identify it as falling under a particular meaning rule. It 
is therefore not a matter of my knowing or ignoring some empirical 
fact but of my knowing or not knowing how to use my language.”’ 

This is a little curious, not only on logical grounds but because 
it seems to offer a variant to Professor Ayer’s original thesis about 
factual infallibility. Now, to be sure, if the meaning rule specifies 


22 See p. 412 above. 
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the range of application of the term (‘‘green,’’ for example) by 
enumeration, then the identification of a sense-datum, s, as falling 
under the meaning rule is the determination that s is either p or s 
or q or... ; and we may grant that this is not a factual matter. 
But then this is quite as it should be, since when the meaning rule 
specifies the range of application by enumeration, the sense-datum 
report (‘‘s is green,’’ for example) is analytic or self-contradictory, 
and involves no assertion about matters of fact. However, if the 
meaning rule specifies the range of application of the term by 
intensionally defining a class, or by stipulating predicates or func- 
tions, then surely the identification of a sense-datum, s, as falling 
under this meaning rule consists in determining that s has the 
properties stipulated by the rule. But then why wouldn’t this 
identification be a matter of knowing or ignoring some empirical 
facts? Why wouldn’t it be a matter of knowing or ignoring that 
s, in fact, has the stipulated character ? 

Professor Ayer, I submit, avoids this conclusion only by the 
convention ‘‘not to admit the distinction between veridical and 
delusive perception with regard to sense-data.’’ Granting this 
convention, that if ‘‘one knows what properties a sense-datum ap- 
pears to have, one knows what properties it really has,’’ it does 
indeed follow that there can be no factual error in the identification 
of a sense-datum, s, as falling under a particular meaning rule. 
But then the possibility of factual error in the identification of a 
sense-datum has been eliminated by convention: it is only in virtue 
of this convention that the identification of a sense-datum as falling 
under a particular meaning rule is free from the possibility of 
factual error. In this form, it clearly has something less than the 
force Professor Ayer intended for it in that passage. It provides 
no more significant a sense for the factual infallibility of sense- 
datum reports than does the rest of Professor Ayer’s argument on 
sense-data. 


JOSEPH EPSTEIN 
AMHERST COLLEGE 
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Plato’s Mathematical Imagination. The Mathematical Passages 
in the Dialogues and Their Interpretation. Rosert S. Brum- 
BAUGH. Bloomington: Indiana University Press [1954]. xviii, 
302 pp. $8.00. 

In this book the author advances the theory that ‘‘the ‘mathe- 
matical’ passages in Plato which have seemed nonsense or riddles 
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to previous students in fact describe diagrams which Plato had 
designed, and were intended to accompany and clarify his text’’ 
’ (p. 3); that ‘‘Plato was heir to a pedagogical tradition in which 
the use of mathematical illustration seems to have been a standard 
device for clarifying discussion’’ (p. 5); and that, in the choice 
of such diagrams or mathematical illustrations, ‘‘Plato exercised a 
meticulous sense of fitness’’ (p. 176). Thus, if non-mathematical 
entities are the subject of discussion, ‘‘the relations of these entities 
can be illustrated and investigated by observing the correlated 
relations of the analogous classes of numbers’’ or other mathe- 
matical entities which Plato offers for interpretation (p. 6). As 
to the author’s meaning of ‘‘interpretation,’’ it ‘‘involves (1) 
recognition that the properties involved are common to a broader 
class than quantity, in which class this given quantitative illustra- 
tion is included, and (2) from this recognition, transference (by 
- metaphor) of the insight gained from the quantitative case to the 
analogous non-mathematical cases’’ (p. 6). The author is chiefly 
interested in ‘‘dialectical’’ interpretation, that is, one which makes 
‘philosophic sense’’ in the context and fits ‘‘functionally’’ into 
that context; and so he undertakes to interpret ‘‘Platonic mathe- 
matics as it is revealed in mathematical imagery,’’ that is, he 
excludes ‘‘passages in which mathematics appears . . . as being”’ 
and limits himself to mathematics which appears as ‘‘illustrating’’ 
(p. 9). Mathematical images ‘‘relatively independent of their 
dialectical contexts’’ are treated in chapter I, those ‘‘closely de- 
pendent on their dialectical contexts’’ are treated in chapters II, 
III, IV, and V. Specifically, chapter II deals with ‘‘Social Sta- 
tistics’’: Arithmetic Detail, chapter III with Geometric Metaphor, 
chapter IV with Algebraic Metaphor, and chapter V with Mathe- 
matical Jokes. 

I have no statistics regarding previous students of Plato; but 
any philosophy student who has long been exposed to Plato’s 
wonderful way of stating ideas clearly and has some philosophical 
insight cannot help but agree with the author that Plato used 
mathematical passages to aid and not to mystify the reader. An 
attempt to interpret such mathematical passages presupposes a 
thorough knowledge of Plato’s philosophy. But Plato’s philosophy 
is not like Aristotle’s. For the latter, the principles of a thing 
(except for the efficient cause) are in the thing itself, and things 
ean be and are discussed directly. Metaphors are brought in only 
occasionally, and their reference is clearly indicated. For Plato, 
on the other hand, the principles of things lie outside of the things 
themselves, and the metaphors which he uses do not always indicate 
a reference; consequently, interpretation becomes more difficult and 
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plays an important role. If so, the author is not fully right in 
saying that ‘‘the method by which a doctrine is constituted should 
be the method by which it is interpreted’’ (p. 148), or that ‘‘The 
present interpretation is put forward as an example of this re- 
flexive application of Platonic texts’’ (p. 149), unless he wishes 
to use metaphors in his interpretation and leave them uninter- 
preted. 

In some of his interpretations, the author displays keen in- 
sights; in others, he fails partially or completely to carry out his 
promises. His style is somewhat obscure and at times unorderly; 
his knowledge of modern mathematical concepts is somewhat inac- 
curate; his proofs are sometimes incomplete or unconvincing; and 
his ability to formulate ideas scientifically needs discipline. Per- 
haps some details should be considered. 

For the fourth chapter, perhaps Quantitative Metaphor or 
Mathematical Metaphor are better titles than Algebraic Metaphor. 
After all, what we are considering is mathematical illustration ac- 
cording to Plato, the kind that has been ‘‘a standard device for 
clarifying discussion.’’ Further, the subject in the fourth chapter 
is proportion. If so, Plato’s Theory of Geometrical Elements does 
not belong there, and the last five lines on page 244 are not con- 
vincing. 

In the middle of page 32, (Meno 89*) should be replaced by 
(Meno 86*). On page 95, line 25, [DC, Fig. 43] should be re- 
placed by [DE, Fig. 43]. On page 103, the fourth segment in 
Figure 44 is missing. On page 111, the word in the first line of the 
paragraph in Greek should be ‘‘xepiodos.’? On page 142, the term 
on the fourth column of Figure 59 should be ‘‘AO#A.’’ 

On page 98, line 10, the term in the proportion should be 
‘‘mathematical objects,’’ for the term ‘‘mathematics’’ signifies a 
kind of knowledge, and the proportion should involve only objects. 
On page 95, line 16, the proportion is untrue for two reasons: (a) if 
the segments in Figure 43 are to be considered, then we should have 
AB: BC::AB + BC:CD+ DE; (b) actually, the things in the 
first ratio of the proportion are objects, those in the second ratio 
are opinion and knowledge. On page 104, line 3, the progression 
1:x:x?:x° is a bad metaphor of what Aristotle is talking about. 
On page 133, second line from the bottom, the term ‘‘joining’’ 
should be replaced by ‘‘the number resulting by joining,’’ for F 
is a number according to the author. On page 210, line 10, the 
term ‘‘mean’’ should be replaced by the phrase ‘‘mean between 
a and c,’’ otherwise everything would be a mean. On page 210, 
lines 21-23 contradict the definition of proportion on the same page. 
On pages 210-211, the author does not define a ‘‘projective rela- 
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tion,’’ and the properties he attributes to it contradict the definition 
of proportion. On: page 211, a contradiction is deducible from 
lines 14-20. 

If, for the Pythagoreans, the principles and elements of all 
things are numbers, then I am not sure ‘‘that the language of this 
mathematics was intended to be metaphorical’’ (p. 5). Was Plato 
just following tradition in choosing mathematical illustrations 
(p. 5)? Perhaps he chose them because they were more accurate 
or closer to the Ideas than the objects of opinion or conjecture, or 
because (if we are to believe Aristotle) the Ideas themselves were 
regarded as numbers. I doubt that Plato would consider class- 
relations mathematical (p. 15). On page 85, the third sentence 
from the top is not quite accurate. On page 99, the interpreta- 
tion of lines 22-24 needs itself an interpretation; the phrase 
‘*distance between the knower and the object of knowledge’’ is a 
metaphor. On page 102, the author’s interpretation of the third 
segment does not seem to me quite accurate. It is not the truth 
of the hypotheses that is in question, but the perception of that 
truth or the clarity of such perception. Further (line 31), the 
phrase ‘‘they take account of a wider range of data to be ex- 
plained’’ does not seem correct; Plato’s division of the line is into 
kinds, but the phrase indicates a matter of degree. On page 237, 
the figure on the right at the bottom of the page does not represent 
correctly the position of the sciences according to Aristotle’s 
classification of knowledge. I doubt that Plato would completely 
agree with the contents of the two paragraphs on page 242. 

The answer to the question raised on page 245 may be: Figures 
95 and 96 represent the least figures in which symmetry of contact 
appears. ; 

In spite of the various shortcomings of the book, some of the 
interpretations seem to me to be contributions to the understanding 
of Plato. In general, the author is right in indicating Plato’s 
awareness of practical and theoretical considerations in philosophy 
and: his method of attacking them. 

H. G. Apostue 
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Time in Literature is a casual and pleasant little book which 
attempts, in the words of its author, ‘‘to say something about 
certain significant aspects of time which seem to play a considerable 
part in literature and which seem to be excluded from the analysis 
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of the concept of time in science.’’ On completing the book, 
though, this reviewer felt the author’s prefatory remark to ap- 
proach a new record for prefatory understatement, because what 
the author ends up with is nothing less than a double standard for 
philosophy, complete with double philosophic functions, double ob- 
jects of cognition, and double criteria of meaning and truth. 

There is, on the one hand, philosophy ‘‘as a science’’ (p. 137), 
with its purpose of explicating scientific concepts (p. 137), its tra- 
ditional and familiar inventory of philosophic topics, and its 
criterion of a truth that resides in or belongs to descriptive state- 
ments or sentences which are objectively verifiable (pp. 122, 141— 
142). But there is, on the other hand, literary philosophy, whose 
purpose is ‘‘to clarify, or ‘illuminate,’ as Jaspers puts it, the con- 
ditions of human existence’’ (p. 137), whose range of topics is as 
unlimited as the range of topics literature deals with (Jaspers, for 
example, gives epistemological analyses of ‘‘work, technology, 
bureaucracy, freedom, authority, God, unio mystica, the irrational, 
time, tragedy, love, and eternity, which would never find a place in 
ordinary texts of logic or epistemology [and] are, of course, 
exactly the themes that have engagéd literature throughout the 
ages’’—p. 139), and whose criterion of truth is subjective rather 
than objective (p. 141), belongs primarily to experience and exist- 
ence and only secondarily to statements, and might be more ap- 
propriately thought of as truth to (p. 123) or, in Existentialist 
terms, as authenticity (p. 143). 

The clue to Professor Meyerhoff’s distinction between literary 
and non-literary philosophy is to be found in a consideration of 
philosophic approaches to the idea of time, for the latter considera- 
tion, which forms the bulk of the book, is what leads the author to 
bifurcate philosophy on the basis of what he takes to be its dual 
function, object, and criteria. The idea of time, as might have 
been predicted, may be approached philosophically in terms either 
of ‘‘the scientific, logical construction of the concept of time’’ or 
of ‘‘certain aspects of time in human experience which literature 
has often singled out for analysis’’ (p. viii), and what seems sig- 
nificant to the one is ignored by the other. 

Meyerhoff distinguishes six ‘‘aspects’’ of time, concern for 
which, he believes, has explicitly or implicitly characterized litera- 
ture throughout the ages. These are ‘‘(1) subjective relativity, 
or unequal distribution; (2) continuous flow, or duration; (3) 
dynamic fusion, or interpenetration, of the causal order in experi- 
ence and memory; (4) duration and the temporal structure of 
Memory in relation to self-identity; (5) eternity [in the sense of 
timelessness (p. 54)]; (6) transitoriness, or the temporal direction 
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toward death’’ (p. 84). (The list leads one to wonder whether the 
author, even though he recognizes on page 37 that it is not identity 
but rather certain significant resemblances that lead modern writers 
to use the same symbolism for time and the self, has not himself 
fallen into the trap of employing the word ‘‘time’’ to designate 
everything from history to change to human experience tn toto. 
By taking time seriously modern philosophers have got hold of a 
vital philosophic insight, but by using ‘‘time’’ carelessly they are 
in danger of canceling out that insight.) The reason these six 
temporal themes have pervaded literature is that ‘‘they are at- 
tempts to deal with qualities of time which are significant within 
the context of the experience and lives of human beings, though 
they are not meaningful within a framework of time as an objec- 
tive property of nature’’ (p. 85). 

However, the temporal qualities Meyerhoff calls objective do not 
seem to be entirely without experiential significance, and in fact 
it may be wondered whether this public or Newtonian kind of time, 
about which our daily social lives revolve and which the author ad- 
mits is ‘‘quite familiar’’ (p. 5), is not at least as significant psy- 
chologically to most of us as the private or Bergsonian kind of time 
that is supposed to prove refractory to a ‘‘scientific, logical con- 
struction.’’ At least the theory that ‘‘literary’’ time accords with 
our most primitive experience is a sophisticated theory requiring 
more support than the author has given it (the explanatory value 
of ‘‘sleep, dreams, and fantasies’’—p. 25—is not clear) before it 
can be accepted as adequate reason for the pervasion of literature 
by the author’s six ‘‘aspects’’ of time. 

But even the historical claim that literature throughout the 
ages has been pervaded by these temporal themes to the exclusion 
of antithetic ones is dubious. Support may be found, for instance, 
in Erich Auerbach’s Mimests for the claim that though some litera- 
ture, e.g. the Old Testament, exhibits these qualities, other litera- 
ture, e.g. the Homeric poems, exhibits the -kind of time sense that 
has in latter days carried the stigma of ‘‘spatialization,’’ and a 
study of ‘‘time in literature’’ that deals exclusively, as Meyer- 
hoff’s does, with one of these two ways of looking at time would 
appear to present a distorted idea of the subject. 

What is true, nevertheless, and what Meyerhoff has done an 
excellent job of presenting and documenting, is that what happens 
when time is conceived as characterized by subjective relativity, 
continuous flow, etc., rather than as a static codrdinate system 
spread out space-like for ready reference, has constituted a crucial 
problem in modern literature. The author’s analysis of the 
literary attempt, particularly Proust’s, to recapture (or create) 
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the self by recapturing (or creating) time is specially valuable, 
and his insights into the nature of myth and estheticism as in- 
tellectual responses to the contemporary dilemma as he pictures 
that dilemma are often brilliant. 

But most important to philosophers, though it constitutes only 
about a sixth of the book, will be Meyerhoff’s division of philosophic 
labor into literary and non-literary varieties, and a critical glance 
must be directed toward that division. 

It may be wondered, even though the author distinguishes be- 
tween what he takes to be the singular truth of the esthetic con-: 
text and the generalization of that truth sought by literary 
philosophy (p. 124), where he would draw the line between literary - 
philosophy and literature itself. He talks, for example, about ‘‘an 
ineluctable element of subjectivity in existentialist ‘truths,’ even 
when they represent inferences believed to be valid for the human 
condition in general,’’ a subjectivity residing in the ‘‘private, 
personal response and ‘commitment’ ’’ from which these ‘‘truths’’ 
are ‘‘inseparable.’’ Moreover, ‘‘what is a ‘literary’ and what is a 
‘philosophical’ form of expression is often indistinguishable’’ (p. 
141). This blurring of the line between literature and philosophy, 
however, is tantamount to allowing poetic license to the philosopher 
and thus nullifying most of the lessons contained in the history of 
philosophy. Surely the aim and criteria of the philosopher, and 
not only of the ‘‘non-literary’’ philosopher, differ from those of 
the poet and novelist, and differ mainly over the philosopher’s 
obligation to satisfy the demands of logic, where by ‘‘logic’’ is 
meant not the logic of poetry or tlie logic of the heart but simply 
good, old-fashioned logic. It would be better not to try to turn 
certain kinds of novels, poetry, and drama into philosophy (p. 141), 
but instead to talk about the philosophic significance of these kinds 
of literature. To say that a literary work is philosophically sig- 
nificant means that it contains ideas amenable to philosophic 
articulation, analysis, and/or systematization, ideas perhaps ini- 
tially too fragile to be philosophically manipulated but steadied 
and strengthened by literary cultivation and harvested by the 
literary critic, who may be a philosopher in disguise. The distinc- 
tion between literature and what the author calls literary philosophy 
is an important one, but he would be hard-pressed to maintain it. 

But what about the distinction between literary and non- 
literary philosophy? There can be no question that present-day 
philosophy has tended to branch off into what may be regarded as 
two major avenues, that one of these leads toward something in- 
distinguishable from mathematics and the other toward something 
indistinguishable from poetry (though usually distinguishable from 
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good poetry), or that these avenues correspond approximately to 
the two approaches to philosophy that Meyerhoff is talking about. 
It may be questioned, though, whether concentration on these 
tendencies does not result in distortion of the complex contempo- 
rary situation by ignoring the many subtle shadings of the 
philosophic positions and attitudes that fall somewhere in be- 
tween, being neither wholly ‘‘literary’’ nor wholly ‘‘non-literary’’ 
but combining features of both. (Meyerhoff, it should be added, 
further distorts the issue by identifying ‘‘non-literary’’ with 
‘‘scientific’’ philosophy and so creating the impression that be- 
tween Reichenbach and Jaspers there yawns a vast emptiness into 
which have dropped, presumably, most British philosophers among 
others. Thus, he finds it significant that ‘‘It would be ridiculous 
to say that Bergson’s or Heidegger’s theories . . . make a con- 
tribution to the solution of time in quantum mechanics’’ (p. 28). 
It ought to be possible still for philosophers to discuss time with- 
out either generalizing on literary treatments of time or con- 
structing ‘‘an axiomatic system of time in nature’’ (p. 133), but 
Meyerhoff does not recognize the possibility.) 

That the two-fold philosophic tendency discerned by the author 
in contemporary thought should be perpetuated as the inflexible 
sort of philosophic dichotomy he describes, however, is more than 
questionable, it is wrong. So to perpetuate it would result only 
in allowing the disadvantages of the division—and they are pro- 
found—to operate unhampered by the checks and balances that 
depend on the opposition of ‘‘literary’’ and ‘‘non-literary’’ phi- 
losophies, and particularly on the conflict felt by philosophers un- 
willing to divorce themselves from the benefits of either. A 
permanent symptom of the philosophic condition is the .tension 
between the ample et faible and the fort et étroit, or between the 
hedgehog and the fox, and it is likely that recent intellectual his- 
tory has witnessed a heightening of the tension. But to remove 
the tension by severing the opposing tendencies would be to give 
up the ghost. The erection of a barrier of the sort proposed be- 
tween literary and non-literary philosophy would invite intel- 
lectual catastrophe, for on the one hand any philosophy must be 
able to withstand the harsh light of logical analysis, while on the 
other literature must be counted among the enduring sources of 
philosophic ideas and must be available to any philosophy that 
would make use of it, however camouflaged or indirect that use 
might be. 


ALAN PascH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Socialism and the Individual. Wiuu1am Aneus Smvcuarm. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 168 pp. $2.50. (Lon- 
don, Robert Hale Limited, 1955. 10s. 6d.) 


Angus Sinclair’s career was tragically cut short by his ac- 
cidental death when he was only forty-eight years old. He had 
already attained distinction for his military services and was 
gaining international recognition among philosophers for his book, 
The Conditions of Knowing (1951). Other evidence, in addition to 
this his last and posthumous work, indicates that he would have 
achieved eminence in politics. His conversion from the Conserva- 
tive to the Labor Party was apparently less of an intellectual turn- 
ing and more a shift of confidence in the integrity of parties. He 
had been a candidate as a ‘‘left wing’’ Conservative because he 
thought the Conservative Party was so in name only, and that it 
would prove itself the leading power in national welfare politics. 
He became disillusioned through his campaign experiences of 


1945. This crisis in his career he describes simply and frankly 
as follows: 


My misunderstanding arose from believing, as so many of us at that time 
did, that the Conservative Party had emerged from the war with a radically 
changed outlook on social and industrial matters. Only when I resumed direct 
contact with political affairs and persons during the Election campaign, after 
having been out of touch during the war years, did I realize that in essentials 
the Party had not changed. ... 

I came later to know more about the Labour Party also. My previous 
personal contacts with it as a Party had been limited ones with some of its 
intelligentsia in the nineteen-thirties. Those of them whom I then met had 
impressed me as sincere, sympathetic, well-informed, highly intelligent, but 
liable to get the wrong end of any stick. I made the outsider’s mistake of 
grossly over-estimating the influence of this type of intellectual in the Party’s 
councils, and found myself driven into the opposite camp. Only in more recent 
years did I discover that this was about as near the truth as thinking that the 
High-Church-King-Charles-the-Martyr Jacobites are the intellectual influences 
directing the Conservative Party. On wider contacts with other sections of the 
Labour Party, and after some broadening of sympathies on my own part, I 


found that the Party as a whole .. . held a general outlook that I had come 
to share. [P. 11.] 


However, this book is not Labor Party propaganda; it is a sum- 
mary of Mr. Sinclair’s faith and knowledge as a political moralist. 
It is an outline of welfare state ethics—intensely moralistic, though 
not couched in terms of any philosophical system. There is in it 
no philosophy of history, no ideology, no allegiance to any philo- 
sophical tradition. It reads like the essence of Scottish common 
sense, but the author’s realism is anything but doctrinaire. He 
attempts to justify his political beliefs by appeals to facts and com- 
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monly held values. Many of his fellow-philosophers, hoping to 
find here a sequel to The Conditions of Knowing, may lay this 
volume aside as unphilosophical, as mere politics, too British to be 
generalized and too empirical to be systematic. Whether it be 
philosophy or not, this volume is certainly an important essay in 
morals, an excellent statement of the moral grounds of the welfare 
state. Negatively, Sinclair engages in an extensive philosophical 
critique, for he shows how irrelevant are many of the general ideas 
and philosophical systems on which socialism has rested its case. 
The truth of historical materialism makes little difference to Great 
Britain’s socialism today. Though much of Marx’s economic 
analysis of capital and of surplus value is accurate theory, this has 
little to do with Marxism as a political platform. The doctrinaire 
contrasts within Communism (Party tyranny and terrorism on 
the one hand, and utopian faith in the coming of communist society 
on the other) serve only to obscure the real, practical basis of 
contemporary collectivism. One has the impression, though Sin- 
clair does not say so flatly, that the British welfare state and its 
socialism is not dependent on the Labor Party. Sinclair rests his 
case for socialism on two types of analysis, which together con- 
stitute the knowledge of the conditions of politics: (a) the science 
of practical efficiency, and (b) the science of human nature. Both 
are essentially social sciences. 

As for the first, he constantly asserts his faith in ‘‘organiza- 
tion’’ or ‘‘socialization’’ of services and production, believing that 
before long it will be generally taken for granted. To my mind, his 
faith in organization is somewhat doctrinaire and derives more from 
socialist ideology and analogy than from the facts of efficient enter- 
prise. There are so many obviously inefficient organizations in 
the world, both political and professional, that a more critical, 
factual knowledge of the practical virtues and limitations of or- 
ganization seems desirable. But Sinclair’s conviction, derived 
partly from personal political experience, is that the current op- 
position to ‘‘socialization’’ is due largely to laissez-faire prejudice 
or to private self-interest. His ethics is based on an opposite bias: 
prejudice in favor of codperation and a passionate devotion to the 
common welfare. It is on thése grounds, I am sure, that this book 
will be received as a fine sermon by a reasonable moralist, rather 
than as a treatise on practical socialist politics. : Sinclair’s con- 
fidence that a genuine socialism in no way endangers individual 
liberty and initiative is an illustration of his devotion as an in- 
dividual to the common good. He is factual enough in showing 
that the current restrictions on individual freedom come from war, 
military dictatorship, economic necessities, etc., and not from 
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socialism. But on the positive side of the argument—the recon- 
ciliation of socialism and freedom—Sinclair resorts to theoretical 
considerations. 


As for the second social science, the science of human nature, I 
need only quote Sinclair’s own eloquent statement: 


Our notions about human nature are a mixture of genuine insights and 
old wives’ tales, and, often enough, what one man considers a profound in- 
sight another man dismisses as a naive misconception. It is high time that 
larger sums of public money were spent on subsidizing research in the psycho- 
logical and social sciences. If as little money as has been spent on them had 
been spent on the medical sciences during the last three hundred years, we 
should still be trying to cure diphtheria by the entrails of field-mice caught in 
graveyards on the wane of the moon. In their present state, of course, psy- 
chology and sociology are not by any means reliable. Much of what is pub- 
lished in these fields seems to me to be doctrinaire trash evolved (and ab- 
sorbed) by persons who are markedly deficient in the capacity to get on easily 
with other people and have turned to psychology and sociology in the, in- 
articulate hope that the study of these subjects will somehow enable them to 
overcome that incapacity. But then, physics and chemistry were not very 
helpful either, when they were as young as psychology and sociology now are. 
These subjects will never be scientific in precisely the sense in which physics and 
chemistry are believed to be, but until they are studied intensively on a very 
much larger scale—a most expensive business, by the way—our political de- 
cisions .will continue to be based on beliefs about human nature which are 
hazardous, unco-ordinated, and only very partially reliable. [Pp. 110—111.] 


In general, what makes this book impressive is the author’s ob- 
stinate attempt to be just plain reasonable. 

The bulk of the volume concerns British politics, with which 
the author appears to be well acquainted. There are two chapters 
on subjects which are really beyond the particular theme of the 
work: one on communists, and one on the United States as a politi- 
eal power. But even these two chapters exhibit the author’s at- 
tempt to be plainly reasonable, though his more limited experience 
here makes it more difficult to be successful in this attempt. In 
place of writing an essay on communism, Sinclair does something 
more practical: he distinguishes four kinds of communists (p. 116) : 


(1) the communist philosophers and economists ; 

(2) the absolutely or relatively oppressed and miserable, the 
‘‘erossly under-privileged”’; 

(3) the emotionally maladjusted ; 

(4) the sincere intellectual followers, not philosophers or econ- 


omists by occupation but mostly workers in other intel- 
lectual fields. 


These four kinds of persons are apt to appear in almost any move- 
ment—among Christians, socialists, democrats, fascists; neverthe- 
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less, to have them well distinguished and described is a genuine 
service to political science. 

The chapter on the United States is confined to United States 
politics. Sinclair does not attempt to distinguish four kinds of 
Americans, for which we should be grateful to him. His general 
thesis is that contemporary politics in the United States is a vestige 
of the British politics of the eighteenth century. Here, too, he 
makes some very reasonable observations. I suppose any Ameri- 
can political observer or social scientist would admit that the 
United States’ system of government is more like the British 
system of the eighteenth century than like present-day British 
practice. But Sinclair says little of the departure of American 
practice in the twentieth century from the eighteenth-century 
framework. Not being as intimately acquainted with American 
politics as with British, he may be unaware of the fact that present- 
day party politics in the United States is certainly not eighteenth- 
century, any more than the present-day British ‘‘love of equality”’ 
shows itself in the structure of British institutions. In Sinclair 
this love of equality is evident on every page; but whether the 
search for equality is as basic to contemporary British politics as 
he thinks it is, remains to be seen. Meanwhile we must note that 
it was this love of equality that drove Sinclair out of the Con- 
servative Party, which Party is at present in power. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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